INTRODUCTION
academy in Edinburgh; but when his father inherited the
family estate at Auchinleck he was taken away to be edu-
cated by private tutors. Neither at school nor at home was he
happy. A shy, timid, uneasy boy, swarthy and rather fat, he
was, as he put it himself, of a 'melancholy temperament',
'terrified by everything [he] did not understand5. At the age
of thirteen he entered the University, but he still continued
to live in his father's town house where Lord Auchinleck
watched his progress carefully, hoping that he would follow
the family tradition and become a lawyer.
James had other ideas. He was proud of his family's dis-
tinguished position in Scottish society and of his noble Scot-
tish forebears; but as he grew older he longed to escape from
the narrowness of Scottish life. His years at the University,
interrupted by some kind of nervous breakdown, were chang-
ing his character; and, by the end of what was to prove his
last term, he was no longer delicate, apprehensive and with-
drawn, but gregarious, pleasure-loving and deeply sensual.
He had made many friends; he had become a regular play-
goer; he had fallen in love with an actress, and had had as
many affairs with other women as could be conducted out
of sight of his father's watchful eye. Lord Auchinleck, how-
ever, was well aware of his son's reprehensible activities; and,
determined to remove him from the temptations of Edin-
burgh, he forbade him to return to the University there,
sending him instead to Glasgow. But James had not been in
Glasgow long when he horrified his father by informing him
that he had decided to become a Roman Catholic. He was
immediately summoned back to Edinburgh. He responded to
the summons by riding away to London where, having been
received into the Roman Catholic Church, he fell into the
arms of a whore at the Blue Periwig with whom he cele-
brated those 'melting and transporting rights of love' which
were for ever afterwards to enrapture and torment him.
Boswell had already had some verses published in the Scots
Magazine; he had also contributed a number of play reviews
to the Edinburgh Chronicle. But he did not see himself as
a potential man of letters. Now, and for the rest of his